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JOHN DE LANCASTER and AMELIA JONES, 
A TALE. 


[From John de Lancaster, a Novel, just published, by Richard Cum- 
berland, Esq.] 


OHN DE LANCASTER was the grandson of Robert de 
WJ Lancaster, an ancient Briton of great respectability ; and 
Kray Castle, in Wales, the venerable seat of his family through 
many generations, lost nothing of its long-established fame for 
hospitality while in the hands of its present possessor, Robert 
de Lancaster, by whom the gentry were feasted, and the wants 
of the poor liberally supplied. 

Robert de Laneaster had an only son, whose name was Phi- 
lip, who being heir to the wealthy house ef De Lancaster, it 
was thought adviseable by the fathers on each side, who were 
the contracting pariies, that he should take to wife Matilda, 
only child of old Morgan of Glen-Morgan, and _presuinptive 
heiress to his fortune and estate. Philip, who had shewn no ar- 
dour as a Jover, was by no means remarkably uxorious as a 
husband; and Matilda did not molest him with her fondness 
or attentions. ‘They lived in the same house as appurtenances 
to the family at Kray Castle, (for such from time immemorial 
had been the custom of the De Lancasters) and they lived with- 
out quarreling ; for they were very little together; their pas- 
sions were never roused by contradiction, or enflamed by jea- 
Jousy ; the husband had no attachments, and the wife; who was 
Vol. 49. 4X said 
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said to have been thwarted in her first love, laid herself out for 
no future admirers. 

Robert de Lancaster had an only daughter, whose name was 
Cecilia, and who was now in her 29th year. As she will fre 
quently be mentioned in this tale, we shall here give a sketch of 
her character. Since her father had been a widower, she had 
persisted in devoting her attention to him, and to the superia- 
tendance of bis household. Convinced that she possessed his 
entire affection, and sensible that his happiness in a great de- 
gree depended upon her, she had hitherto withstood every over- 
ture for changing her condition. The harmony, typified in her 
pame, was realized in her nature; it was manifested and ex- 
pressed in every movement, every feature of her mind, her 


temper, and her person. ‘ime, that had robbed her of the, 


fieshness of her bloom, had repaid her by maturing and im- 
proving charms more permanent, endowments more attractive, 
There was a smile so characteristically her own, that it was hard 
to conceive it could ever be bestowed without being felt, and, 
such was her discernment, that perhaps it was very rarcly be- 
stowed where it wes not deserved. Her eyes were the genu- 
inc interpreters of her heart; when turned upon the poor or 
aftlicted, they melted into compassion ; when directed towards 
her friends, they glistened with affection; when uplifted to- 
wards her God, their expression might be called divine. Her 
voice came upon the ear like music. 

John de Lancaster, the hero of this tale, was the only child 
oi his father and mother. We do not intend to record every 
incident that occurred during his boyish years, and therefore 
shall content ourselves with observing, that, as he advanced in 
strength and stature, le gave proofs of a very early aptitude to- 
waras all athletic exercises within the compass of his powers. 
tie scrambled up the crags, forded the guilies, and braved the 
inclemencies of climate, with any boy of his age, however 
bold or hardy. 

Chat the only son and heir of a family so ancient, rich, and 
respectable, should be indulged in these adventures, would not 
seem very natural, but that his aunt could not, and his father 
would not, follow him in these excursions, whilst every body 
else about the castle conspired to encourage him in them, and 
applauded him for his resolution. 

iis great ambition was to rival young David Wiiliams, son 
eo: the blind minstrel, in the manly art of horsemanship. 
This hardy lad performed his errands to the post-office and 
market of the neighbouring town cn a poney, who yielded 
to none of Welch extraction in obstinacy and determined dis- 
obedience to coutroul. Jie had more ingenious devices to 
dislodge young David from bis back, than young David had 
resour¢es at ail times ready to disappoiut and thwart him in his 
COMTIVANCES 5 
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contrivances ; and hence it rarely came to pass, that the horse 
and his rider did not part company before the expedition was 
complete and at an end. If David was by chance encharged 
with frangible commodities, nobody cou!d ensure upon a worse 
bottom. Poney had not a single friend in house or stable ; 
every soul gaye him an il] name ; but some enjoyed to witness 
his malicious tricks, whilst to others David always set out with 
ap assurance, that he would master him, and generally came 
home with tokens that gave ocular deimonstration to the con- 
trary. 

One evening as David was returning home through the part 
with a cargo of sundries in a basket, and just then in bigh 








good humour with his poney, he was met by his friend Johu 
exactly at the pass where the two roads branched off, ihe one 





towards the castle, and the other to the stables. David's busi- 


ness carried him to the house, but the poney was Cisposed to 
carry him and his business to the stable. This begat a diffe- 
rence of opinions on the spot, «nd the dispute soon begat blows, 
which were mantully laid on by the rider, and passionately 
sented by the receiver. After a sufficient number of indecisive 
plunges, which brought the basket of miscellaneous articles to 
the ground, but Jeft the rider only a little forwarder on his sad- 
die than was quite convenient, poney seemed in the humour to 
compromise the question between the two roads by taking nei- 
ther; but bolted forwards at full speed towards the hal-hah, 
that bounded the pleasure ground, upon the very brink of which 
he made a sudden stop, and throwing up his heels at the same 
instant with kis head between his knees, be completciy effected 
his purpose by pitching his jockey into the aforesaid hab-liah, 
which, luckily for its visitor, was just then full of water. 

When John, who had been spectator of the contest, had as- 
sisted his frieud in getting out of the water, and found all bones 
whole, he repaired to the stable, where the coniuimwacious po- 
ney was siili standing at the door, and arming bimseli with Da- 






+ 1? . - Vy ' 
vid’s whip, proceeded to mount. This was a new demand, 
which the poney could by no means reconcile to his feelings ; 


the battle instantly commenced, and victory hung between 


them for a while without any seeming partiality to either side ; 
Many a time they came to the ground together, but never 
paried 5 “ull at length, avier plenty of restive manceuvres, and 
a pretty many VW elch remonstrances, poney gave i, and, to 
the imimorta! honour of cur young Antieus, ever after became 
as tlactable as a turn-spit: 

Whilst our hero was thus eo ining laurels in the field by his 
bodily achievements, in mental attainmeats he made vo great 
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both languages he was in danger of speaking neither. Still his 
kind instructress persevered in teaching him such things as she 
could teach and he could learn, but although he was now ad- 
vanced beyond the age when boys in general turn out to public 
schools, the parties, which sate in council on the specific mode 
of education to be pursued, were so wide of an adjustment, 
that it might well be made a doubt if he was in any way of 
being educated at all. 

My. Philip de Lancaster had naturally so little interest in bis 
own opinions upon this, or any other question, that he parted 
from them upon the easiest terms, and took them back again 
upon the slightest reasons. He had been heard to say that 
something should be thought of for him, but the task of 
thinking was a task he did not concern himself about. If the 
decision between public and private education had rested upon 
Philip, his casting vote would have been as mere a matter of 
chance, as the cast of the dice. 

Mrs. de Lancaster, the mother, who never opened upon this 
subject, except once to Cecilia, expressed her opinion that the 
question was of no importance ; he was his father’s son, and 
educate him how they would, he would still be his son, and 
education could not mend him. Cecilia was humbly of opi- 
nion, that the subject was above her, and properly belonged ta 
the other sex to consider and decide. 


(To be continued.) 











The Speech of Lord Erskine, in the House of Peers, on the se- 
cond Reading of the Bilt for preventing malicious and wan- 
ton Cruelty to dnimals. 


(Continued from Page 593.) 


NIMALS living in a state of nature would soon over-run 

the earth, and eat up and consume all the sustenance of 

man, if not kept down by the ordinary pursuits and destruction 
of them, by the only means in which they can be kept down 
and destroyed ; and it is remarkable, that other animals have 
been trormed by nature, with most manifest instincts to assist 
us in this necessary exercise of dominion; and, indeed, with- 
out the sct of man, these animals would themse!ves prey upon 
one another, and thus be visited by death, the inevitable lot of 
all created things, in more painful and frightful shapes. ‘They 
have, besides, no knowledge of the future, and their end, when 
appropriated &tly for our food, is without prolonged suffering. 
‘This economy of providence, as it regards animals, which from 
age to age have lived in an unreclaimed state, devoted to the 
use of man and of each ether, may serve to reconcile the mind 

to 
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to that mysterious state of things in the present fallen and im- 
erfect condition of the world. 

The state of wild animals is further strikingly illustrated, by 
the view of such of them as have been spared trom the human 
huntsman, or the more numerous tribes of animals of prey. 
They are swept away by the elements in hard winters, retiring 
as most of them do, to a solitary, protracted, and painful 
death. 

Old age, my lords, even amongst men, is but a rare blessing ; 
amongst such brutes, perhaps, never. Old age can only be 
supported in comfort by that aid and tenderness from others 
arising from the consciousness of those ties of nature, 
which it has not pleased the divine providence to dispense to 
the lower world ; but which, as the greatest of all blessings, 
it has communicated to man. When the brutes have ful- 
filled their duties to their young for their protection, they 
know them no more, and die of old age, or cold, or hunger, 
in view of one another, without sympatby or mutu: i assistance, 
or comfort. 

It is the same, to a certain extent, with regard to those re- 
claimed animals devoted to man’s use for food, whose facul- 
ties, as far as our observation is capable of a just comparison, 
approach nearer to human reason. The old age even of ‘such 
animals, for the reasons adverted to, would seldom be satisfac- 
tory. When they pass, therefore, from life to death, in a man- 
ner which gives them no foretaste of their doom, ead conse- 
quently no ‘sense of paiti or sorrow in the road to it, the ways 
of God are justified to man. 

The bill, therefore, as it regards wild animals, could not ea- 

sily have been framed for practicable operation, except by 
sanctioning as it does the principle of the preamble, which 
will, I trust, insensibly extend its influence to the protection of 
every | thing that has life ; by bringing habitually into the view 
of the mind the duties of imperfect obligation which it incul- 
cates ; and with regard to animals bred by man, of reclaimed 
for food, it will directly protect them against the cruelties 
which are generally committed on them, viz. the unmerci- 
fully diiving them and beating them on their passage to fairs 
and markets, : and against unnecessary sufferings in the hour of 
death, 

Before I leave this part of the subject, T think it right to 
advert to the practice of bull-baiting. L did not intend to 
have touched on it, but as [ find that some who support the 
principle of this bill, feel a difficulty as it regards this prac tice, 
it becomes necessary to cousider how it will be affected by its 
ope ration. : 


A bill was brought into the house of commons, whilst I had 


the honour of a seat there, to repress this praciice, but not 
upon 
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upon the true principle. The framers of it were, I am per- 
suaded, actuated by motives of humanity ; but they mixed with 
it very laudable objects of human policy, which rather ob- 
scured the principle of protection to the animals. One great 
object of the bill, and it was laudable on that account, was to 
put an end to sports, which led away the servants and labourers 
of manufacture and husbandry from the service of their mas- 
ters. 

The attack upon bull-baiting coming in this questionable 
shape, it was defended as politic, by.talents capable of detend- 
ing any thing ; but talents (1 am ready to admit) possessed by a 
person of as humane and feeling a mind as ever distinguished 
any man—a man, besides, of .a most beautiful genius, and 
whom | have always esteemed and honoured.* The truth is, 
my lords, that the matter was never fairly presented to his heart, 
and his intellect had got a wrong bias upon the subject. I 
shall not, however, come in contact with my excelleat friend 
in bis different view, of this subject. 

This bill says not a word about bull-baiting. [ only include 
a bullin my catalogue of protected animals. They, therefore, 
who support the practice, may, still support it successfully, if 
they can convince a court and jury, and the other magisiracies 
of their countrymen, that it does not fall within the description 
of wilful and wanton cruelty ; and if that shall be the general 
feeling of courts and magistrates on the subject, the practice 
will cease to be supported. 

As to the tendency of barbarous sports of any kind or de- 
scription whatsoever, to nourish the national characieristic of 
manliness and courage, the only shadow of argument | ever 
heard upon such occasions, all | can say is this—that, f froin the 
mercenary battles of the lowest of beasis (viz. human boxers) 
up to those of the bighest and noblest that are tormented by 
mau for his degrading pastime, | enter this public protest 
against it. | never knew a man remarkable for heroic bravery, 
whose very aspect was not lighted up by gentleness and huma- 
nity; nora kill him and eat him countenance, that did not 
cover the heart of a bully, or a poltroon. 

As to other reclaimed animals, which are not devoted to our 
use as food, but which are most wonderfully organized to assist 
man in the cultivation of the earth, and by their su iperior acti- 
vity and strength to lessen his labour in the whoie circle of 
his conceris, different protections become nece ssary, and they 
are also provided for by the bill, and without the loss or abridg- 
ment of any one right of prope rty in such animals. Qua the 
contrary, ¢ all its provisions protect them, as property, trom the 
abuses of these to whose care and goverument their owners are 
obliged 


* Supposed to be Mr. Windham, 
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obliged to commit them. They also reach the owners them- 
selves, if, from an inordinate desire of gain, or other selfish 
consideration, they abuse the animals, their property in which 
is limited to the use. 

It would be wasting your lordships’ time, if I were to enume- 
rate the probable cases which this part of the bill will compre- 
hend. Itis well observed by an Italian philosopher, “ that 
no man desires to hear what he has already seen.” Your 
lordships cannot have walked the streets, or travelled on the 
roads, without being perfectly masters of this part of the sub- 
ject. You cannot but have been almost daily witnesses to most 
disgusting cruelties practised upon beasts of carriage and bur- 
then, by the violence and brutality of their drivers. To distin- 
guish such brutality and criminal violence, from severe, but 
sometimes necessary discipline, minay at first view appec ar diffi- 
cult, and on that account a serious objection to the bill; but 
when I come to that part of the subject, I pledge myself 
shew that it involves no difficulty whatsoever. But there ave 
other abuses far more frequent and important, which will re- 
quire a more particular consideration. 

For one act of cruelty in servants, there are an hundred in 
the owners of beasts of labour and burthen, sometimes com- 
mitted by the owners alone, from a scandalous desire of gain, 
and sometimes in a most unworthy partnership with their su- 
periors, w ho are equally guilty, with no gain at all, nor for any 
motive that it would net be disgraceful to acknowledge. I al- 
laude, my lords, toour unhappy post-horses. [tis not my wish, 
my lords, to be a fanciful reformer of the world, nor to exact 
that the manners and customs of a highly-civilized nation 
should be brought to the standard of simplicity and virtue, if 
indeed such a standard ever existed upon earth. I donot seek 
to appoint inspectors to examine the books of innkeepers, so 


as to punish any excess in the numbers of thei ir Slages, as Rar 


4 
do an excess of oniside passengers on the roofs of coache I 
know there are very many eases (which pace n ibe promise 
strictly within the scope of necessities) 4% here inese poor alle 


mals most grievously suffer, yet where no law can properly 
reach to protect them. ‘The demands, the ough not imminent, 
of human health, and even of convenience, the occasional 
the exercise of franchises, and many 
other cases which wust oecur to every body, would furnish ob- 
vious exceptions without violation of the priaciple, and which 
every court and magistrate would know how to distinguish, 
But the bill, if properiy execute d, would expose innkeepers to 
a reasonable punishinent, who will palpably devote aa innocent 
animal to extreme misery, if not to death iisell, by a manifest 


exigencies of comimerce 


and ouiraveous excess of labour, raiher than disoblige a mere 
travellcy, engaged in no extravrdimary business, lest im = 
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he should go to the inn opposite—when the law shall give a 
rule for both sides of the way, this most infamous competition 
will be at an end. 

(To be continued.) 





INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT of KING’s BENCH, Guitpuaut, Jury 13. 


Sittings at Nisi Prius, before Lord Ellenborough and a Special 
Jury. 


SPANISH WOOL 
RANDALL %. YARBERRY. 


ed was an action upon bills of exchange, for 12,976]. 8s. 

for a Jarge quantity of Spanish wool, sold to defendant in 
February last. It appeared that the defendant did not pur- 
chase the wool for his own use, but upon speculative hopes of 
its rising in price. He made the purchase on the 2d of Fe- 
braary, “and gave his bills at four months, in payment of 
G5 bags; 49 bags of what are termed R’s, at 20 shillings per 
pound, l,and 16 bags called F's, at 19 shillings. He then gave 
instructions to Messrs. Brook and Sims, wool- brokers, to sell 
them at an advanced price, the superior kind, the R’s, at 23s. 
and the inferior, the F’s, at 22, but not to part with them on 
these terms, unless bankers’ acceptances, at two months, could 
be procured. ‘The wool continued at a very high price for 
some days; but a pu:chaser could not be met with. About 
the 10th of February the market became flat, and the last 
sale, at high prices, was on the 15th; since then the market 
has been very dead, scarcely any thing having been done, up 
to the present time; only oue sale having taken place for three 
mouths, when, out of 1000 bags, there had been but 10 or 12 
sold, and those at very reduced prices. The defendant, finding 
his speculation likely to tura out bad, as alledged on the part of 
the plaintiff, complained that the wool did not answer the sain- 
ple, and refused payment. A number of witnesses were called 
to substanuate the regularity of the original contract, and se- 
veral for the defendant, to prove that the wool did not corre- 
spond with the sauple. 

Lord Ellenborouzh summed t up the evidence, and the jury, 
aficr a few minutes consideration, returned their verdict for the 
plaintdl, 12,9761, 8s. 
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Before Burchall, Esq. July 17. 
RIDGE v. SALTER, ESQ. 
FOX-HUNTING. 


Mr. HARRISON stated, that this was a species of action 
which rarely came before a jury of a county, but particularly 
the county of Middlesex. It was an action brought by Mr. 
Ridge, a gentleman of large landed property, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Edgware, against Samuel Salter, esq. and the ob- 
ject of the action was to recover damages for an injury sus- 


‘tained by the defendant coming upon the lands of the plain- 


tiff, with hounds and horses, for the purpose of turning out 
and hunting foxes. The learned counsel observed, that an ac- 
tion like the present might seem extraordinary to those who 
considered hunting as a lawful amusement. It certainly was 
an amusement less injurious, when enjoyed by those persons 
at a distance from town, who having landed property them- 
selves, knew how to partake of the diversion without injuring 
the property of others ; but it was a very different thing when 
such an amusement was resorted to in the neighbourhood of 
London, where, from the value of the land, and a variety of 
circumstances, the injury far exceeded what could possibly be 
sustained in the country. The defendant, Mr. Salter, was a 
member of what was formerly called the Berkeley Hunt, and 
was now a part proprietor of the pack of hounds which be- 
longed to Lord’Berkeley. In the time of Lord Berkeley, they 
drew for the foxes at a considerable distance from London, 
and though they did injury, it was comparatively small, to 
what was the subject of the present action. The hounds were 
now turned out within ten tiles of London, and notice was 
given of the time. The consequence was, that every horse 
dealer, every clerk, in short, every person who could procure 
an animal with four legs and a tail, was sure to attend this 
hunt, to the amount of perhaps 200 or more. Those persons 
having no land of their own, had, of course, but little regard 
for that of others, and they galloped indiscriminately over the 
fields of the plaintiff, to drain which considerable sums of 
money had been expended. They had thereby not only de- 
stroyed the effect of the measures he had adopted for draining 
and cultivating bis land, but they had rendered the land itself 
less valuable to the proprietor, for some time to come. Having 
dwelt more at iarge on the nature of the injary, he concluded 
by trusting the jury would give such damages as would prevent 
a repetition of it. 

Vol. 49. 4Z Jt 
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It was proved that the defendant had reccived notice not to 
bring his hounds upon the plaintiff’s lands. It was also proved 
that the plaintiff's lands had been in an expensive mode of 
drainage, which had been rendered ineffectual by the tram. 
pling of the horses; that the defendant was seen hunting 
after he had been warned off, and that the person who had 
warned him, instead of being attended to, had been threatened 
with a horse-whipping. 

Mr. Stewart addressed the jury on behalf of the defendant ; 
be maintained that hunting was a lawful recreation; that by 
the ancient law every man was sanctioned in following the 
hounds over the lands of others, doing as little harm as possi- 


ble. He admitted that the defendant had no right to go upon. 


the plaintiffs lands and turn out the foxes, and for having done 
so, he had suffered judgment to go by default ; but he felt 
perfectly assured the jury would not consider this a case which 
ealied for vindictive damages. 

Mr. Under Sheriff stated, that the defendant had admitted 
the trespass, and the only question was the quantum of da- 
mages. ‘I'he trespass was not excuseable by its having been 
inadvertent—it was 4 wilful trespass comuitted after warning 
had been given-by the pi: tintiff. 

>The jury: consulted a short time, and returned a verdict for 
the plaintiff.— Damages 501. 





‘The Economy of Good- Breeding at Watering Places. 





RULE. THE FIRST. 


\ THEN EVER you walk round the montpelier of Chelten- 

ham, the steyne at Brighton, the esplanade at Weymouth, 
or the crescent at cw yt 2 very particular in letting the corner 
of your handkerchief hang out a your pocket. There is an 
air of careless dignity in ea panty a good kerchief, which is 


not to be divectly p, deeae by y olher method ; besides, it 


clearly proves that you are actus tis yin possession of one. 
N. B. This ostentatious iyegt ie wity must cease at night, 
otherwise the erratic conveyancers (vulga rly yele sped pick- 


pockets) might make a silent transfer of your ” a ned llag, 
to your great personal inconvenience. 


RULE THE SECOND. 


When you see a carriage pass with a coronet on the armorial 
be aring Ss, you must #ffect to look into it with great solicitude 
and eventually make a bow V slightly, if it is oce upied by gen le. 
ook profoundiy, if there are ludies. Many of our young 


men 
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men have claimed an intimacy with the whole galaxy of fa- 
shion, upon premises no better established than these. 

N. B. You must let the carriage pass before the salute oc- 
curs, otherwise some prying assiduities might lead to an auk- 
ward eclaircissement. , 


RULE THE THIRD. 


If you should be permitted to domesticate in a stylish board- 
ing-house, where two or three small heiresses may be on the 
establishment, do not neglect to have a peer or a baronet con- 
tinually in your mouth, Affect to curse that wicked dog Lord 
Slang, who spilt you from his curricle at Newmarket, when 
Skyscraper was winning hollow at Ditch-in, and, by the way of 
episode, complain of an intolerable head-ache, arising from a 
debauch at which you never were. Swear that my lord duke’s 
champagne was not of /a premiere gualite, and that you would 
not positively drink a bottle move of such cursed beverage, te 
gain the principality of Monaco. This burst of folly may give 
you an air of supreme importance with the younger part of 
the ladies, especially if they should be rustically educated, and 
unused to the flourishes of imposition. 

RULE THE FOURTH. 

Never affect to deal in fragments of Greek, Latin, Italian, 
or French, unless (which is a rara avis) you should be tho- 
roughly conversant with those languages, as it is a very dan- 
gerous precipice to walk round; for though every blockhead 
has the ability to put on a good coat, tt Is utterly impossible to 
assume refined language, unless you have been duly graduated ; 
and no affectation or effrontery can bring you off in that 
case, if you should happen to be confronted by un homme sca- 
vant. 

N.B. Those who cannot swim should never venture out of 
their depth. 





Observations on the Coasting Trade of Great Britain and 
brance. 


By Mr. Wirtiam Coseerr. 


N the dominions of Napoleon, or countries under his sway, 
the coasting trade is to be considered as something mach 
more important than it is with us. There is no doubt that the 
trade beiween London and the coal-mines is of a million times 
more value to England than all her foreign cominerce put to- 
gether. But if we cast our eye over the map of Europe, we 
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shall see that the coasting trade of Napoleon embraces cli- 


mates; and that a maritime communication between his se- 
veral countries must be not only of vast benefit to him, but, 


in some cases, necessary to the existence of the people. Some 


of these countries must supply the others with corn. With- 
out the oil, and the wine, and the silks, and the cotton, these 


countries might exist; but the southern countries could not, 


in many cases, possibly exist without the necessaries of life 
from the north ; and of carrying on this commerce there are 
no means other than those of a maritime nature. The extent 
of this commerce in the dominions of Napoleon is scarcely to 


be credited by those who are not acquainied with the facts. 


Along the coasts of Napijes, Tuscany, Genoa, and Piedmont ; 
from the soutthern provinces of France and Marseilles, through 
Cette, and the grand canal of Louis XIV. to Bourdeaux, and 


thence along the Atlantic coasts of France, the whole of the 


coasts of Holland, and into the Elbe; in short, from the Bal- 


tic to the southern point of Italy, all the countries are con- 
necied by a chain of commercial intercourse, as complete, 
perhaps, as ever existed in the world, and as advantageous as 
it isexpensive.. This commerce is precisely that trade, which 


is really advantageous to anation. If England were cut off 


from all communication with foreign nations, she would, in 
point of strength and of happiness, suffer nothing at all. But 
eut off the communication between London and the coal- 
mines, and the inhabitants of London must perish or disperse. 
There are several branches of our coasting trade, of a degree 
of importance, nat indeed approaching nearly to this, but still 
of greater importance to us than all our foreign commerce put 
together. If, for instance, only one year’s interruption were 
to take place in the exchange of coals for timber between 
Cumberland on the one part, and Hampshire and Sussex on 
the other part, the woods of these latter counties must be 
burnt to keep the people from perishing ; whereas by the ex- 
change now going on, these woods are preserved, the people 
have fuel in plenty, and that fuel, after having given comfort 
im that capacity, becomes a valuable manure for the land. One 
year’s interruption of this exchange would do England mpie 
harm than would be done by the sinking of all foreign coun- 
iries to the bottom of the sea. This is, however, only one in- 
tance out of hundreds which might be enumerated ; the dif- 
erent parts of this kingdom can no more dispense with the 
coasting trade, than the farmer can dispense with the aid of 
the blacksmith and the wheelwright, 

This, it will perhaps be said, is not the case with the coun- 
tries under the dominion of Napoleon. But wil! it then be 
asserted, that those countrics, though extending almost across 
the whole of the European continent, and including such a va- 
riety 
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riety of climates, are, nevertheless, so circumstanced as to be 
able to exist, and contentedly too, without any commerce with 
each other; that is to say, without any exchange of natural 
productions, or of mauutactures ? The truth is, however, that 
the commerce between the several parts of this vast empire is 
so great, that convoys of eighty, a hundred, and even of two 
hundred sail, are frequently seen carrying on this trade in per- 
fect security. ‘These consist chiefly of luggers or zebecks, of 
alight draught of water, from eighty to a hundred and twenty 
tons burthen, and are navigated by a proportionate number of 
seamen. ‘There are employed in this commerce from the river 
ot Bourdeaux alone 30,000 seamen and upwards. 

The coasts of the Mediterranean teem with this commerce ; 
its ports and bays swarm with vessels, and at no time was the 
commerce so great between France and Italy on the one side, 
and between France and Holland and the north, on the other 
side, as it is at this moment. 

The security of this extensive and most valuable commerce 
of the French dominions arises, in great part, from the use of 
land-signals, or telegraphs, so constructed, placed, and ma- 
naged as to keep the vessels upon the coast at all times cor- 
rectly informed of what is passing upon the whole line of 
coast. From Flushing to Bayonne a report is exchanged four 
times a-day ; at day-light, ten o’clock in the forenoon, two 
o'clock, and just before sun-set. So that at Flushing they 
know four times during the day what is passing at sea withia 
sight of the highest hill in the neighbourhood of Bayonne, 
and of course they are informed of what is passing near all 
the intermediate parts of the coast. The saine system is esta- 
blished along the coast of the Mediterranean, from the Gulph 
of Spezzia to Rosas. The coasting vessels, thus instructed 
how to move, thus keep constantly in a state of perfect kaow- 
ledge as to the situation of our ficets or cruizcrs, and able to 
sail in safety, and carry on their trade in as much security, as 
if those ships were not in existence. ' 

The advantages to the nations (for they are many) which 
carry on this commerce, are not greater than they are to Na- 
poleon himself, in his views of conquest and dominion. From 
this commerce, notwithstanding our opinions to the contrary, 
he derives no small part of bis revenue through the means 
of a stamp-tax, imposed upon every article exporied or itn- 
ported ; and hence he is able to dispense with direct taxes, 
which are always odious. This is a great point; for by the 
means of this commerce, he disguises from his people the bur- 
dens which they bear. 


ALRUDE 
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ALRUDE, 


COUNTESS OF BERTINORO, IN ROMAGNE. 





[From Mrs. Pilkington’s “ Memoirs of Celebrated Women.”] 


FG HIS accomplished and amiable lady has been highly cele- 

f brated by Italian writers, for the Joveliness of her per- 
son, the courtesy of ler mauners, and the superiority of un- 
derstanding which she possessed. Her fortune was princely, 
her muuificence extensive, and she was universally beloved 
and adinired ; but the circumstance which particularly handed 
her name down to posterity is the military ardour which glowed 
iv her breast. 

Anconia, a city seated upon the Adriatic ocean, was in the 
year 1167 besieged; and though the inhabitants bravely re- 
pelled the attacks of their enemies, yet famine reduced them 
to the utmost distress. As the port was biockaded, no hopes 
of succour could be entertained. In this situation they deter- 
mined to apply to William, son of Marchictio Degi Adelarde, 
for relief; and three of their nobles contrived to elude the vi- 
gilance of their enemics, and reeched Ferrara in a small ship. 
William generously consented to afford tiem the suceour they 
demanded, and hastened into Lombardy to assemble his troops, 
but advised them likewise to implore the aid of the countess de 
Bertinoro, who-had a large body of troops at her command. 
Moved with compassion for the unfortunate Anconians, the 
aintable countess promised the assistance which they requested, 
and assembling her forces, united them with those of William. 
When they arrived near Anconia, she addressed them in the 
following words :— 

“ Portified and cucouraged by the favour of Heaven, I 
have, contrary to the custom of my sex, determined to ad- 
dress you in a plain exhortation, which, though it may not be 
flattering to your ear, may serve to rouse the vigour of your 
minds. IL solemnly swear to you, that on the present occasion 
no view of interest, no dreams of ambition, have impelled me 
to succour the besieged. Since the death of my husband, 
though pluaged in sorrow, | have found myself undisputed 
wnistvess Of his domains. The preservation of iny extensive 
possessions, to which my wishes are limited, afford, for my sex 
aud capacity, a sutticient occupation of my time ; ‘but the pe- 
rils which cucompass the wretched Anconians, united to the 
prayers and tears of the women, appeal to humanity for aid! 
‘to relieve a people consumed by famine, exhausted by resis+ 
tanee, and exposed to tnaumerable calamities, [have left my 
dominions, accompanied by iny son, who, thougha little child, 
recals tomy remembrance the vreat soul of his father, by 
whom 
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whom the wretched were protected, and the afflicted redressed ! 
And you, warriors of Lombardy and Romania, not less illus- 
trious for your fidelity to your engagements, than renowned 
for valour in the field—you whom the same cause has brought 
hither, to obey the orders.and emulate the example of William 
Adelarde ; who, listening only to his generosity and love of 
freedom, has vot scruple d to engage his possessions, his friends, 
aud his vassals, for the deliverance of Anconia.. A conduct 
so generous, so worthy of praise, requircs no comment ; be- 
neath our sense of it, magnanimity and language fail! An en- 
terprise, so full-of glory, has already nearly succeeded ; already 
have you passed through the defiles occupied by the enemy, 
and pitched your tents in this hostile counwy. It is now time 
that the seed which was scattered should bring forth its fruit; 
it is time to nake trial of your strength, and of that valour for 
which you are ‘distinguished ; for courage is relaxed by delay. 
Let the dawn of, day find you under arms, that the sun may il- 
Jumine the victory promised by the most high, for your pity to 
the unfortunate.” 

This exhortation was received by the soldiery with reiterated 
bursts of applause; and the Venetians, alarmed at the united 
forces which had assembled for the relief of the Anconians, 
thought it most prudent to make a retreat. ‘lo what period 

the life of this amiable woman was extended, the biographer, 

who gives the preceding account, does not relate ; but the date 
of her birth, and the exact time when she closed her existence, 
are‘uninteresting, when compared with her superior abilities 
and worth. 





a --- —< 


Upon the Makers of Images in the Middle Age. 


Beyonde the sea,” says Archbishop Arundel, (an 
“ are the best peynters that ever I saw. Aud, Syrs, L te 


this is their maner, and it is a goode maner. Whan that an 
ymage maker shall kerve, caste in moulde, or peynie ony 
images, he shall go to a prieste ind shrive him as ciene asif he 
sholde than dye, and take penance, and make some certeyne 


vowe of fastinge, or of geayinge, or of pilgrimages, doiage 

prayinge the prieste specially to praye for hii that he may have 
grace to make a faire and a devoute ymag 

To bequest for a lamp burning before the image of our lady, 

is one of the most common items in testamentary donaiions ; 


but the reason is litthe known; the secoud council of Nice, 
coolly resolve sd, that the ima r% of our lady was able to attend 
ees 
ber own candle, and other images able to heal all diseases. So 
#) her’s 
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her’s had more power than all the rest, they being doctors only, 
and she saving the soul besides ! 

it seems, that at Jerusalem was a very great manufactory of 
images, and that there was a particular place there, where they 
were sold; the pilgrims beiug charged with commissions to 
buy them from thence by their friends. However it was a re- 
gular trade in other places, and the makers of them used to 
carry them ‘o the fairs, as at Autwerp, &c. These artificers 
were called anthropoformite ; at least, this was one of their 
appellaiions, and if the images did not sell well, or a larger 
price was wanted, a miracle or a cure was asciibed to them, 
which a sinall bribe to a poor man was the very easy means of 
effecting. Of this numerous instances might be adduced. 








From tue Montruty MAGAZINE. 





An elegant Method of Obtaining very exact and pleasing Repree 
sentations of Plants. 


AKE the plant of which you wish to obtain a representa- 
¢ tion,and lay it on some sheets of blossom or blotting 
paper, and having properly displayed the leaves and flowers, 
so as to lie in the most advantageous manner, lay some more of 
the same kind of paper upon it, and a large book, or some 
other convenient weight upon it, in order to press it with a 
gentle degree of pressure. In this state Jet it remain two or 
three days, then remove the upper paper, and sce whether the 
plant be sutiiciently firm.or stiff to bear removing ; when this 
is the case, smear over every part of the plant with ink, made 
by dissolving a quantity ot Indian ink in warm water; then 
carefully lay the smeared side on a piece of clean and strong 
white paper, and covering it with a piece of the blossom, or 
soft paper, press with the hand on every part, and rub it uni- 
formly over; after remaining some time longer, remove it from 
the paper, and a distinet and beautiful impression will remain, 
far exceeding, iu softness of appezrance, (if well condacted,) 
and justness of representation, even the most elaborate and 
highly-finished engraving. 

{te is ovly to be Jamented that, in this method of figuring 
plants, some of the minuter characters of the flower must una- 
voidably be expressed indistinctly ; these, however, as well as 
any other minute parts, which may not have been impressed 
with sufficicnt sharpness, may be added with a peneil and In- 
dian ink ; soinciines a small press is made use of in this pro- 
cess; and various compositions may also be used, as well as 
Indian ink, viz. a kind of fine printer's ink, composed of lamr- 
) block, 
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black, with linseed oil, &c. The figures may occasionally be 
coloured afterwards, in the manner of engravings. Their 
great merit consists in so happily expressing what botanists 
term the habit, or true general aspect of the natural plants; a 
particular in which even the best and most elaborate engra- 
vings are found defective. Your's, &c. 


Hull, May 8, 1809. WILLIAM PYBUS. 








An ANECDOTE, 


ORCIA, the daughter of Cato and the wife of Brutus, sus- 
pecting that her husband had formed a design against the 
life of Cesar, cut her thigh with a barber’s razor, that she 
might display her strength of mind, and shew what her body 
could endure. Brutus then entrusted her with the secret. 
Ona this she brought his coat to her husband, and a sword con- 
cealed in it. Brutus went out with the associates in his pur- 
pose, attacked Cesar, and killed him. 

After this, being worsted in battle against Augustus, he put 
an end to his own life. Porcia, at first, would have starved 
herself to death, but was restrained from it by her servants and 
relations. She then commanded a fire to be prepared on the 
altar,as if she were about to anoint herself. Seizing the live 
coals with her hands, she threw them into her mouth, and 
swallowed them before any of her attendants could hinder it. 
Her death was the speedy and inevitable consequence. 


a 





SPY OR INFORMER. 
N OUCHARD is the French word for an informer or spy, 


derived from the word mouckhe,a fly, in the same lan- 
guage; because this insect will buz round you, sip out of your 
glass, feed on your plate, sting you, and suck your blood the 
first opportunity. 


o- 


A QUESTION, by Philo. 





YE who are skill’d in algebraic art, 
From what’s below my name impart. 
GIVEN w-px-+y-++-z==61 
wx-++)-++-z== 298 
WY-> 74 24 
Wz-+-s-+-) == 128, 
Where w, x, y,and z, shew the alphabetical places composing 
the name; to be solved by a quaciratic equation. 
Vol. 49. 5A Answer, 
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Answer, by R. Loosemore, of i” H. Ellis’s Enigma, inserted the egth 
0 


*.* Similar answers have been received from J. Melhuish, of Honiton; | 


ay. 


HE ROCK-ROSE withers, and soon fades away, 


Its beauties flourish but‘a single day ; 


Mark well this emblem, and improve your time, : 


Ere-it transport you to a distant clime. 


and H. B.of Bridgewater. 








Answer, by F. Ball, at Eweshot Sebool, to F. French's Anagram, inserted the 


gai. sth of June. 


RANSPOSE the plural verb call’d ARE, 
EAR is the part ‘twill make appear. 


K- We have received the like answers from J. C. Hurst, of Wareham; 
T.r.of Chard; J. W. Jones, of North Petherton; and J. Woodman, of 


North.Curry. 





A REBUS, by H. B. of Bridgewater. 


pines a conjunction, Sirs, explore; 
A preposition next descry ; 
The same conjunction as before ; 

And then a pronvun you'll espy ; 
Lastly, an interjection name: 

“hose parts together right combine, 

A kind of drama, youths of tame, 

You'll quickly fur my whole define. 





4A REBUS, by R: F. Paget, of Exmouth. 


ESTRUCTIVE first! thou bane of mighty Troy! 
Model of sculpture, amd-Mimerva’s joy ; 


Stolen by my second, in the dead of night, 
From sleeping Trojans by pale Luna’s light; = 
My hoary next the foaming waves obey, 

And bow submissive to his potent sway : 


And now, ye wifs, to solve my riddle, 
My whole most-surely is to quibbie. 





dA CHARADE, by T. P. near Chard. 


H thrilling word! my first, to him 
2 Whose vitals doth with fever burn ; 
To think that, ere a gasp or two, 
His soul wiil go not to return. 


As on my next he stretch’d out-lies, 
With aching heart, and panting breath, 
While all his triends around him stand 
To sce him clasp his hands 1n death. 


And when the same we all shall view 
May we not shrink but triumph still, 
And keep achearful courage up 
‘Lo want our heavenly father’s wil]! 
7 


POETRY. 
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4 SONNET, Written in a Fit of the BLUES. 


WEET summer! beauteous as thou art, and fraught 
With copious blessings for ungrateful man, 
In listless indolence, thy charms I scan, 
Whelm’d in a vortex of depressive thought. 


Seen thro’ the prism of hope, from youth’s bright scene 
These paths I tread, seein’d rich with mingling flowers; 
Pure fountains murmur’d, and the sky serene 
Shot beains of glory on the fleeting hours, 


But flowers nor fountains see I now! The sky 

Is hung with mournful sables!} While the storm 
Spreads all its hurrors to the startled eye, 

And vents its rage on hope’s celestial form. 
Ys there mo solace left me? None, delow ! 

Heaven is the unly refuge from my woe. 


St. Ives, Fuly 5. 





Tiverton, Fune, 1809, 
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Elegy, written at the Tomb of an Infant. 


O early fled! who can forbear 
J In sorrow’s lurid hour to mourn, 
And drop the sympathetic tear, 
Sweet infant! o’er thy sacred urn. 


So early fled! alas! how frail 
Are all the boasted joys of man! 
How soon the powers of death prevail, 
And end life’s transitory span! 


Yetears, Oh! cease to dim my sight, 
For lo! methinks T see thee risc, 
On seraph wings, thro’ ether bright, 
Beyond the circumambient skies 


To mansions of eternal rest, 
Where all terrestrial sorrows cease ; 
Where thou, sweet babe! art ever blest, 
With never-ending joy and peace, 





CHARITY. 


H CHARITY! divinest guest of earth! 
Type of the Deity, who gave thee birth ! 


.R. LOOSEMORE. 
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Still to mankind thy melting grace impart, 
And fix thy temple in the human heart. 


For saving help when bleeding misery cries, 
And pallid sicknvss lifts her languid eyes, 
Thou bidd’st compassion in each bosum glows 
And balmy comfort to the sufferer flow. 
Prompted by thee, lo! wealth her sture divides, 
By thee assuay’d, tell malady subsides ; 

Ease o’er despair her downy mantle flings, 
And hope descends ‘* with healing on her wings.’ 
Yes, charity, with want and pain at strife, 
Kind second parent of dissolving life! 

To thee the children of misfortune fly, 

For thy soft shelter heave th’ imploring sigh ; 
In thee cessation to their anguish see, 

And owe each 2 od Samaritan tot: ee. 

Urg’d by thy voice, directed by thy light, 

In Heav’n best cause thy votaries al! unite 
Disease to cure, the thrubbing wound to bind, 
And imitate the Saviour of Mankind. 


When beauty, listening to the tale of woe, 
Melts at the heart, and bids her bounty flow, 
‘The seraph virtues, smiling from above, 

Shed fairer lustre round the throne of love: 

New grace, new charms, each benefactress wears, 
And pity in her angel shape appears, 

While charity expands her holy fires, 

And generous sympathy each rank inspires : 
While Heav’n, that gave us courage, feeling gives, 
And ev’ry Briton as a Christian lives, 

(As kind as bold, beneficent as brave,) 

Live to do good, to succour, and tu save: 

E’en hostile lands shail own the blessing here, 
And mix their admiration with their fear. 


Oh charity! to every good allied, 
OF freedygm’s soil the honour and the pride, 
Still by our deeds thy sacred influence prove, 
Still bless and bind us in fraternal love: 
Desert, we pray, nor high nor low estate, 
Exalt the humble, and adorn the great. 





THE JUDGEMENT DAY. 


FT to that long-expected day, 

_Great theme of terror and dismay, 
The judgement day! I smiliog turn, 
When time must cease, and systems burn. 


Exulting think, the morn shall rise, 
“That fires the earth, and rends the skies ; 
For justice pleads the dreadful doom, 
And virtue soars beyond the tomb. 


Yes, on this world’s eventful close, 

My solace and my joys repose ; 

Its thought shail cheer, its prospects dry 
The sorrowing heart, the weeping cye, 


Prisoner of hope! the soul may rest 
Below, thu’ panting, to be blest 5 

Awhile may bear the galling yoke; 
But mourns tosee her fetters broke. 
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